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FOUR POEMS 
By Maraaret LARKIN 


LAVENDER 


Where is lavender, where is holy lavender? 

I must find sapphire, I must find amethyst. 

There must be somewhere a lavender bowlful of opals, 
And a sky that purple has kissed! 


I would kneel to the sky, I would sing to the sky, 

For the sake of the sky I would touch my head to the 
sands, 

And I would be bathed in beautiful, mystical purple, 

Pouring and pouring the opals into my hands. 


WIND HORSE 


If it had been a wind horse, I should have known, 

Wind horses frighten me, I should have been afraid. 

If it had been a cave thing my snakes would have told me, 

With the whispering in the garden that their crawling 
would have made. 


It may have dropped a feather, or a bracelet, or a claw, 
It may have left a golden hair on my thorn tree. 
Perhaps it was a lady, riding, riding for her lover, 

Or perhaps it was a sailor’s soul, going back to the sea! 
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EXQUISITES 


With a great sureness I have turned my face | 
Against all secret beauty. 


I will kiss no lovers in the April rain 
Nor will I go again 
To hills, misted with midnight. 


There is a little whimpering in my heart 
For exquisites. 


SUN CHILD 


I am a sun child. 
When I first crept out of the darkness 
They laid me in the sun. 


I have always been afraid of shadows. 
There are ghosts in the long green shadows. 
In the black shadows a dead man 

Might be hiding. 


I will go up to that naked mountain 

Where an old sea left me some grey sand. 

Surely the sun will like to shine on my smooth body, 
When I dance 

For the sun. 
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By Caro.inE E. ABER 


She had often reviewed, in imagination, the possibili- 
ties of a scene like this. She had tried to use it in a 
story, once,—one of the many enthusiastically-begun 
efforts which had crowded her desk during her student 
years and been left to collect dust in an attic trunk ever 
since. The woman in her story had grown rigid and 
leaned forward, clinging to the arms of her chair and 
staring in frozen incomprehension when the doctor had 
said, ‘‘You have only six months more to live.’’ But 
she was sitting here quietly, studying the pattern of 
black stitching on her white gloves. The brownish spot 
on the wrist of the right one must be a coffee-stain, 
acquired at the Cuthbert reception. 

The doctor wasn’t looking at her in wordless sympa- 
thy, either. He had whirled around to his desk and was 
writing a prescription, with important little stabs of his 
pen. She studied the back of his head with an absorbed, 
impersonal interest,—the bulge of bristly red flesh 
above his damp collar, the indefinite outlines of his bald- 
ness. She was not turning cold, her hands were not 
trembling. There was a familiar tightening in her 
throat and, throughout her body the well-known stiffen- 
ing for the attack, the tension which always came with 
situations which required firmness, resistance, endurance. 
That was all, — that and the stifling awkwardness which 
always oppressed her in this atmosphere, dominated by 
the scent of iodoform and camphor, walled in by shelves 
of bottles and instruments and rows of massive red and 
black books, imprisoned behind glass doors. 

Her voice, when she said good-bye to the doctor, 
sounded shrill and unfamiliar, as well-known voices 
sometimes do in dreams. In the street, the angular 
shoulders of the buildings, the staring shop windows, the 
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jerking yellow street cars, seemed as flat and brilliant and 
unreal as a painted stage setting. She had turned into a 
side street and gone almost a block along the white pave- 
ments, spattered with ragged shadows from the arching 
trees, before the doctor’s words took on real meaning. 
Then she stopped suddenly and half turned back, whis- 
pering the phrases that had jumped to the center-stage 
of her consciousness with the angular precision of 
marionettes. 

‘*Did you forget something, Mrs. Travis?’’ an acquain- 
tance called from her shade-sprinkled porch. 

She laughed, a short, mechanical acknowledgment of 
the query. ‘‘Yes, but it isn’t worth going back for,’’ she 
heard her usual voice saying. And she walked on toward 
home. 

Was it as easy as that to keep people from seeing? 
But then, it had always been natural for her to keep her 
thoughts and feelings hidden. Isobel and Hugh didn’t 
understand them, very often, even when she worked hard 
to make them see. Edward had seen, sometimes, in ab- 
rupt, startling flashes, but no one else. 

If what the doctor had said was true, — and it was not 
her habit to hide from reality, — this was her last day of 
living. Not of existence,— her sentence had the mad- 
dening indefiniteness that holds the most extended possi- 
bilities for torment; not the classic six months of fiction, 
but six weeks, even perhaps six days, — but her last day 
of living, as a useful and capable individual in the eyes 
of her community, as efficient wife, successful mother. 
Tomorrow, and all the other tomorrows, there would be 
Hugh’s anxious, ‘‘Better lie down and rest now, hadn’t 
you, Amy dearest?’’; Isobel’s, ‘‘Mother, you didn’t for- 
get the heart tablets?’’; their strained, incredulous reali- 
zation breaking through their resolute cheerfulness; her 
friends’ side-glances and awed whispers, cut off as she 
appeared, the dripping, dulcet honey of their evasions. 
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There would be the specialists whom Hugh would insist 
upon; later, perhaps, the nurses. Edward would come 
home without doubt, now; her little thrill of joy at this 
thought died when she remembered that Edward, too, 
would be hideously, determinedly natural, would talk on 
in a flat, jerky fashion about the Louvre and his friends 
in the Quartier and his rotten crossing, and his eyes 
would not meet hers. 

She thought back over the incidents of this last day, — 
commonplace, unprophetic incidents enough. Her 
drowsy good-byes to Hugh when he was leaving by the 
early train for the City, where he was to argue an impor- 
tant case in the Court of Appeals; the long-drawn-out 
late breakfast, with Isobel, like a flower in her pink 
morning dress, unusually gay and talkative; Edward’s 
letter in the morning mail; sewing with Isobel on the 
breezy side porch, before her luncheon engagement with 
the committee from the Club that was working on the 
playgrounds problem; the reception at the Cuthbert’s to 
which she had driven with Mrs. Barrisdale and her sister, 
— Isobel had wanted the Travis car, and there had been 
no need for the child to leave her golf early, just to bring 
her mother home; the stop at Lovett’s to get samples of 
cretonne for the new sun-room draperies, — so the events 
had slipped along, until they had pushed her, in soft, 
relentless procession, up the echoing grey tunnel of 
stairs to Doctor Strickland’s office. Now they would 
continue to slip along, like the endless sequence of steps 
in a moving stairway, while she, who had stepped off, 
would stand by and watch them. 

People would begin to remark, as soon as they knew, 
that they had had an idea of something of the sort, all 
along, at least since her last severe attack of neuritis 
which had kept her helpless for so long, last winter. She 
had not thought much of it, herself, even after the pain 
had begun to centre itself in her left side. Of course, she 
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had gradually become less active since the shortness of 
breath had been troubling her for two or three years. But 
she had not paid a great deal of attention to symptoms; 
she had always had her share of little, tormenting weak- 
nesses and ailments and had never thought or talked 
much about them. And Hugh hadn’t seemed to notice 
any changes in her, either. 

It would be hard to tell Hugh. As she went up the 
walk toward the house, under the green arch of the elms, 
she wondered how she would do it. Jack’s ragged brown 
length was stretched across the door, and her step 
aroused him to his usual hilarious lunges of welcome. 
She hadn’t wanted a dog, but Isobel had insisted that, 
now that she was home from college to stay, she must 
have one to make things complete. And she had grown 
rather fond of this lively Airedale, as she always had, in 
spite of herself, of the children’s troublesome pets. His 
round, bony head snuggled excitedly into the palm of her 
hand as she stooped to stroke him. It seemed good, just 
now, to have Jack here to welcome her, for the cool, 
empty, well-ordered house was suddenly barren and for- 
bidding as she stepped inside. She shivered a little, in 
the gracious, orderly charm of the living room. She was 
fond of this room, dignified by its well-selected Colonial 
mahogany, brightened by harmonious chintzes and a col- 
orful print over the long fireplace. But there was a chill 
pervading it now; it was only an empty room, as mean- 
ingless as a stage interior. 

A book, face-down, and a wrinkled heap of white 
bulging from an inadequate sewing basket, occupied one 
wing chair. Isobel had been here. Combining reading 
with her other occupations was one of Isobel’s most per- 
sistent childish habits. Recently she had developed this 
odd, intense enthusiasm about sewing,—cutting and 
planning with dismaying absent-mindedness, but concen- 
trating with feverish intensity on making yards of invis- 
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ible stitches. Isobel, at twenty-three, was a complex, 
puzzling little being; her mind was furnished with ideas 
as incongruous and contradictory as the volumes which 
crowded her book-shelves, — Nietzsche, Voltaire, and 
H. L. Mencken, shoulder to shoulder with Tennyson, 
Jane Austen, and Van Dyke. In spite of a startling ma- 
turity of mind, she was only a child emotionally, with the 
instinctive reactions of adolescence uncurbed by inhibi- 
tions of adult-hood. Lack of emotional balance, perhaps, 
something pathetically helpless. Isobel, who had accept- 
ed disillusionment in toto and enjoyed its novelty, now 
beginning to suspect its barrenness for her, — in spite of 
all her assured words, her tender patronage of her moth- 
er, she was still only her helpless, bewildered child. 

Isobel’s happiness! Always, that had been a foremost 
objective with her, and she had come to feel so inade- 
quate for the task of helping her secure it. Perhaps her 
idea of happiness was rather a colorless, negative one, as 
the child had remarked hotly in the course of one of their 
many, involved  discussions,—‘‘Just contentment, 
Mother! Just a meaty, dull, unreasoning acceptance of 
things! I hate it!’? Such a bewildered, groping child as 
she was! 

And there was Perry Parks. Always her thoughts 
came back to him with an instinctive drawing away, as if 
to snatch Isobel away from a threatening peril. She had 
hoped that, lately, Isobel had not been so much interested 
in him; perhaps it was only because of the late summer 
heat that she had been less absorbed in her work, her 
writing. And she had been doing so well, —there had 
been several of her verses published in college anthol- 
ogies and in poetry magazines; a story or two accepted, 
— lavish encouragement for a beginner. If only she did 
not imagine she was in love, did not want to marry — 

It was because she knew so thoroughly the intricate 
windings of Isobel’s nature, the windings which Isobel 
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found inexplicable to herself, that she was so certain that 
the child should not marry anyone, just now. Certainly 
not this prosperous young insurance agent, — odd how 
one’s thoughts fell into the hackneyed, conventional de- 
scriptive phrases of a small-town weekly newspaper at 
the first suggestion of Perry Parks. He was conven- 
tional, — brisk, perfectly tailored, perfectly poised, suc- 
cessful in his growing business, popular for his flawless 
dancing and his adequate bridge and golf, ‘‘a hustler,’’ 
she had heard someone describe him. Isobel and ‘‘a 
hustler!’’ Isobel becoming a brisk, successful small- 
town matron, busy with endless involved trifles, growing 
a bit stout, a bit talkative — to watch the rare and subtle 
lights and shades of Isobel’s nature submerged and 
blotted out in her anxiety to conform, to please. She 
knew so well, from her own experience, this fluid quality 
which marriage demanded; the yielding of a shred of 
personality here, the remolding of an opinion there, the 
chameleon-like changes in mood necessary to conform to 
the various, conflicting needs and demands which were 
continually facing her. Never for long herself, — always 
the wife that Hugh expected, the mother that the children 
took for granted. 

The clatter of heels on the stairs, the rustle of silk 
through the hall, and Isobel was in the door, in a straight 
dress of cream-colored crepe, her unruly dark hair re- 
strained in the prim flatness of her latest fancy in 
coiffing. 

‘‘Why Mother, dearest, how funny you look, sitting in 
that stiff chair, with your hat on, like part of a com- 
mittee, or something!’’ 

‘‘Careful of the dress, darling,’’ she warned mechan- 
ically, as Isobel dropped to the rug at her feet and nuz- 
zled softly into her lap. She drew her hand gently across 
the warm white neck. Isobel’s skin had always had the 
creamy softness of white rose petals. Though she was 
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such a slender little thing, the back of her neck had the 
same plump smoothness it had had when she was a little 
baby. She had lived so much, of late, in the time when 
the children were babies; but now, when she tried, she 
could not see the baby Isobel at all. She kept seeing her 
slender and drooping, perhaps a little conscious of un- 
accustomed black,—a stream of muddled, misdirected 
currents lashing and torturing her in its search for an 
outlet; a hurt, shocked child, wanting her mother, an 
inadequate but always-ready prop, and finding her, for 
the first time, not there. 

‘¢ __ so Mildred is getting up this dinner at the Club at 
the last minute.’’ She caught the conclusion to Isobel’s 
explanation of the cream colored crepe. 

‘*You’ll want the car, then. Or are you driving with 
the Bancroft’s?’’ 

‘‘No, Perry is coming for me. Mother—’’ Isobel’s 
cheek was pressed against her cold hand. ‘‘I want to tell 
you, about Perry. Mother, haven’t you guessed — ?”’ 

She shook her head a little, and waited. Isobel’s words 
came in a warm rush. 

‘*T thought maybe you had. You understand things so, 
Mother. You don’t say much, then all of a sudden, some- 
thing that makes me know that you see everything, so 
much better than I do, myself. I didn’t used to think so, 
till lately, since, — well, oh, well, loving Perry has made 
me feel so humble, some way! As if all I could ever want 
in the world was to mean as much to Perry as you have 
to Father and all of us!’’ 

She stroked the girl’s sleek hair with short, jerky 
movements, the protests that rose to her lips frozen 
there. 

‘*Tt’s like being, — anchored,’’ she went on. ‘‘Being 
sure of things, sure of myself, at last. Like, — oh, Moth- 
er, like ‘The Rock of Ages!’ ’’ 

Oh, the blind, ridiculous, pitiful intenseness of her! 
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‘‘Child, child, it isn’t like that! You mustn’t expect — 
It’s endless adjustment, endless giving, realizing through 
other lives, other personalities — and so much that goes 
unrealized, lost — ’’ 

‘*T know, I know, but it’s something real. It’s touch- 
ing life at last, after stumbling along after weak imita- 
tions. Mother, I stopped at Agnes Parr’s today and saw 
her baby, —the tiny little feet, Mother, and the little 
flat, pink ears! Talk about realization — !’’ 

‘‘Yes, dear, yes, dear.’’ Why couldn’t she say some- 
thing more adequate, something born of her own deep 
living that would tame without wounding this senseless, 
throbbing ecstasy? But why should she try? Later, 
perhaps, Isobel would remember and would understand 
the things her mother had not said with a more lucid 
understanding than if they had been wrecked by words. 
So she only listened, pressing the warm young body close 
to her and stroking the glossy hair. 

After the child had gone, her mind travelled persist- 
ently back to her own mother. Her family had barely 
known Hugh when she had married him; indeed she had 
hardly known him herself, and the distance between her 
green Connecticut village and this straggling Middle 
Western town had seemed like an impassable gulf to her 
secret, frightened imaginings. But her mother had said 
nothing. And she was not giving up Isobel as her mother 
had given up her only daughter, — there had been only 
one brief visit before the hurried journey she had made 
back to her mother’s funeral, — and if it hurt her like 
this, what must her own mother have felt? She wished 
that she had understood in time, but perhaps she could 
not have understood any sooner, any way except through 
Isobel. Then, like a stone in her chest, came the remem- 
brance that she was losing Isobel, as she was losing 
everything else, in just a little while. 
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It was beginning to be dusk when she thought of the 
letter which she had begun to Edward, that morning. 
Was it only that morning, really? She must tell this 
thing to someone; perhaps it would be easier to do it on 
paper. Going to her desk, she found the sheets and re- 
read the last hurried lines. Then she turned again to his 
letter, the one she had been answering, absorbing from it 
as she read the thinly-veiled discouragement which per- 
vaded it. In spite of his consuming passion for his work, 
Edward was easily discouraged. She had been the one 
who had fostered and kept alive his youthful joy in 
beauty as expressed through line and harmony of sur- 
faces, and crystallized it into determination to be an 
architect. ‘‘Not the cheap kind, Mother, that turn out 
near-Gothic chapels and rows of stuccoed monstrosities 
labelled apartment houses, but the real kind, the — artist 
kind!’’ He had been incredibly shy about his ambition, 
so permeated was he with the typical Middle Western 
attitude that art does nicely as a pastime for women but 
smacks too much of the lazy and freakish to be a legiti- 
mate masculine interest. She had worked against Hugh’s 
puzzled, stubborn opposition, to give the boy his first 
years of study in New York. Even after he had justified 
her confidence by winning first prize in a city-wide com- 
petition, Hugh had opposed the plan for his Paris study. 
‘*Let him begin in some good office and learn the business 
from the ground up and put all this training he’s had to 
some practical use,’’ he had argued; but she had worked, 
quietly, persistently, until Edward had been established 
a year before, in picturesque student quarters in Paris. 
He had been constantly in her thoughts, that year, more 
so, even, than before, as if she were trying to bridge the 
added gulf of distance between them. From his letters, 
she constructed wistful visions of Notre Dame, the Seine 
by moonlight, the color and movement of the Rue de la 
Paix, — the other conventional phases of the city which 
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had always held magic lure and promise for her. She 
had always hoped to see Paris, some day, and now, as 
she fingered Edward’s letter, she realized, with a fool- 
ishly sharp pang of renunciation, that she would never 
see it. 

Paris, and all the other places and things she had 
always longed for—all the accomplishments that she 
used to plan, —‘‘Nothing done, nothing really accom- 
plished, nothing,’’ she whispered, crushing the thin sheets 
in a sudden fierce gesture of protest. Then her old habit 
reasserted itself; it was Edward who mattered now, she 
mustn’t think of herself when Edward needed her. 

She scanned the revealing phrases which stood out on 
the crowded pages. ‘‘ — think I ought to be at work at 
a real job, earning something — big expense to you and 
Dad, keeping me here — doubt if I’ll ever get anywhere, 
don’t seem to be making any headway, lately — seems 
like a waste — good to be home and see you all again 
—’’ Then, the last words of her answer which had 
sprung, full-blown, that morning, from her loneliness 
and longing for the strong touch of his arm, his laugh, 
his dear nearness, ‘‘—do as you like, as you think 
best, about coming home in the fall. We can manage 
another year for you nicely, if you care to take it, but of 
course, we’re all hungry to see you — ”’ 

She had been on the point of failing him, after all her 
years of carrying the load alone, of studying his moods 
and responding to each with the stimulant or antidote 
which it required, of working always against his insidious 
tendency to slack a little when things began to seem 
hardest, — just as she had worked and studied and 
watched Hugh’s moods, learning when to urge and when 
to restrain, handling his heady enthusiasms and his 
abysmal discouragements with the same steady, unobtru- 
sive hand. 

But she wanted Edward, wanted him uncontrollably. 
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More strongly than ever was something in her calling out 
for him now, since she knew that these few heavy, sun- 
burdened weeks of late summer were to be her last op- 
portunity to have him again for her own. She closed her 
eyes and leaned forward on her clenched hands, pushing 
everything away from her but the vision of Edward at 
the door, his first shout of welcome, his rush toward her, 
his cheek brushed against hers in his dear, little-boy 
fashion. The longing that she had been denying, even to 
herself, for so long, came crashing over her and broke in 
lashing waves. She must have him; what did anything 
else matter? She took another piece of paper and began 
to write, but her hand trembled until a great blot slid 
down the pen point and spread in grotesque convolutions 
over the words. What then? Edward, for a little while, 
and then,—nothing. That was not enough; she must 
have some finished piece of work, some product of her 
heart and brain and will that was not bungled nor 
snatched away by chance or weakness. Isobel was be- 
yond her reach, far out in the elemental currents that she 
was powerless to resist if she would. Hugh was, — 
himself; but Edward, her Edward— She tore the un- 
finished letter to ragged shreds, letting them fall in a 
little, ghostly shower on to the shadow-piled rug, and 
feverishly began another. 

The twilight was deepening outside the little circle of 
the lamp’s glow when she finished. Before crowding the 
closely-written sheets into the envelope, she glanced 
through them carefully once more, to make sure that she 
had said things in the best possible way. She had tried 
to say them so that, later, he would see that he had been 
with her more truly by staying, by realizing himself 
through this gruelling apprenticeship to his work, than 
he could have if he had broken faith with his work and 
with himself to come to her now; that physical separa- 
tion didn’t matter, that even the final slashing separation 
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would not so much matter, when it came, so long as she 
was living through every struggle with him, in an affinity 
more real than mere nearness could guess at. 

She was very tired; her back and shoulders were stiff 
and aching, and creeping waves of numbness were lash- 
ing at her side. She would sit on the porch for awhile 
and watch for Hugh, who would probably come on the 
eight-o’clock Flyer. 

The lingering gold of a prodigal sunset was still streak- 
ing the grey sky as she sank down on the step. She 
looked up at the elms, the straight, plumed row of them 
that she had watched grow from sturdy saplings, in these 
eighteen years. She loved the elms, loved their first 
tender flush of green in the spring and their drifting 
saffron splendor against a sky blue with October. Per- 
haps best of all, she loved the black traceries of their 
bare branches against clouds heavy with snow. She 
would miss the elms. 

She would miss the locusts, too, she remembered, as 
their shrill plaint began to fill the dusk. Even the motor 
cars seemed near and friendly as they rounded the curve 
of the street, making the trees loom suddenly black and 
massive with a torrent of silver light spilled behind them. 
A wandering wind stirred the leaves of the wistaria vine 
on the trellis beside her with a caressing murmur. The 
evening was suddenly alive with little, intimate reminders 
of the things she had loved and was going to lose. 

An uncertain white fragment of a moon had travelled 
down behind the black fringe of trees before she heard 
Hugh’s step and saw his vaguely-defined bulk coming up 
the walk. 

‘‘Hello, Old Lady!’’ Hugh had called her that for 
twenty years. She had always hated it, but tonight, 
somehow, she did not much mind. She put up a hand 
and drew him down beside her. 

‘‘Have you had dinner? How did the case go?’’ Me- 
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chanical concerns, voicing themselves automatically, as 
always. 

‘‘Yes, on the train with Harper. I think we took them 
to a trimming in the argument. We showed error clearly 
on three counts, and — ”’ 

She ought to tell him as soon as he finished his story. 
But first, there were the things he must understand about 
Isobel and about Edward. And then the rest. But in- 
stead, she said, 

‘‘T’ve changed my mind about selling the house. If 
you like we’ll tell the Harper’s we’ll consider their offer 
again, and take that apartment you liked so much at The 
Premier.’’ 

She had been shocked and hurt when Hugh had first 
urged this step, some months ago. Hers was a nature 
that took deep root, and to leave her home would have 
been to leave part of herself, part of her life, for 
strangers’ reckless handling. But Hugh had never felt 
as she did about such things. And now, it didn’t matter. 
An apartment would do nicely for the two of them, and 
Hugh would have more opportunities to meet lively, gay 
people, the sort of people he enjoyed being with. It 
would keep him from being so lonely, later on. 

‘“Why, Amy, I’d no idea you’d change your mind so 
suddenly!’’ He was sitting up, staring at her in aston- 
ishment, through the shadows. ‘‘I did think it would be 
wise to take such a good offer, since we don’t need such a 
large house, and it’s a burden for you, now since you’re 
not just so strong as you ought to be. But the more I 
thought about it, the more I hated the idea of leaving 
here. It’s been our home for — how long is it? Fifteen, 
eighteen years, — and somehow, it seems to belong to us. 
To you, especially ; I always think about you as belonging 
with it. The atmosphere, —I don’t know, — but some 
special thing that you’ve created about it that is you, 
somehow. Somehow, to sell it, if we didn’t absolutely 
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have to, would seem like a sort of desecration to me, the 
way I look at it now. Anyhow, I told Harper tonight 
that we’d definitely given up considering selling. Senti- 
mental old bum your husband is, don’t you think?’”’ 

She leaned against his shoulder, dizzy with the sudden 
clear glow of realization that swept through her. How 
blind she had been to have thought, for a moment, that 
she was going to leave them, that she could ever leave 
them! How could she leave herself, the lives she was a 
part of? This was the fruit of the fluid years, the years 
of belonging. The immortality won through unre- 
strained giving,—to be found in Isobel’s children, in 
Edward’s memorial arches, in the yearly riot of her rose- 
garden, in the elms, in all the channels through which the 
well-springs of her being had poured their quiet waters. 

Hugh’s arm tightened about her and his hand slipped 
over hers. So they sat in silence together in the sum- 
mer dusk, while she watched the old, simple, beautiful 
miracle ripening for her as the early star-light sifted 
through the rustling veil of the elms. 





I SAW THE NIGHT COME: 
FOUR POEMS 
By MacKinuay Kantor 


I WENT OUT TO MILK 


An eagle over west by the river. . . 
And you can’t exactly see the shape 

Of his wings, but only 

Fierce, hot salmon — 

A sun eagle high in Elm Township, 
Pinned on the glaze of hammered copper 
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Where the N. P. rolled up a wispy smudge 
And covered it. Then violet cows 
Came walking home, and I went out to milk. 


A PIXIE 


Half-believed I’d find a pixie 

Fiddling on a cornstalk by the willows. . . 
He’d stop as I crept through the wetness; 
Then — like bells — would come the peep, peep, 
And you would think it was green water 
Running under mouldy leaves. 

I couldn’t find him, but he kept 

A-playing in the wetness till he fell asleep. 
I’ve heard them in the oat sheaves, 

Other times. 


THE HORSES 


He always whistled for them — 

And the horses lifted ears and heard him, 

But they’d never come until he wandered 

To the gate. 

They’d wait along the misty shadows — 

Hear him whistling — so far away 

It might have been the chirping squirrels 

In the walnut woods. 

‘“Wheet — wheet’’ he’d blow on frosty lips. . . 
"Oe .«..2 Bea 


Through stealthy leaves 
You’d see them rustling: eight, nine. 

. Always late before the horses 
Finally came. He looked round-shouldered 
Driving them in. 






























ROADS 


By BENJAMIN ROSENBAUM 


I love the roads. How weariless they are; 
And how they lead you, like a guide, to what 
Is beautiful. They are like curved shale fences 
Creeping from hill to hollow till you face — 
If you are patient when you follow them — 
A broken oak, an open space, or, hushed 

As mist, a pool that wind is fingering 

Gently as you might run your fingers through 
A kitten’s fur. Often, a road is dimmed 

By elms that suddenly hold out their nets 
And catch the wind wriggling as might a fish. 


Scotland is full of roads that come upon 

Grey caverns haunted as all silent things 

Are haunted with a wisdom fathomless ; 

And waterfalls that shimmer from mossed rocks; 
And reddish bracken gathered round grey larch; 
Or, like a dim cathedral dreaming, knolls 

That watch the dusk. You will go on and on, 
Feeling the endless rhythm of a road, 

Or think of other times, when stars and night 
Wrapped two young lovers who were lost in wind. 











BLINKERS 
By Jay G. Siamunp 


A flock of purple grackles, squeaking like rusty hinges 
from a dooryard pine, reminded me that I had closed the 
door of the Commercial House in Hordville behind me 
once more, and that I need not think of its sagging beds, 
smelly dining room, or morose, unshaven landlord for 
another month. 

The June morning acted as a stimulus, and as I 
trudged the mile between the hotel and the depot, I for- 
got the weight of my heavy grips, and now and then I 
opened my mouth to taste the bracing six-o’clock air, 
feeling that the ozone in it might help erase from my 
palate the traces of greasy bacon, half-cooked oatmeal, 
and muddy coffee which had been left there by the hotel 
breakfast which I had just eaten. 

Knowing that the station agent never appeared at the 
depot for this early train, I was hoping also that on this 
particular morning there would be no one else in the 
waiting-room. I was jealous of my June day and dis- 
liked to share it. But when the brick platform of the 
station came into view, I saw that my vigil was not to be 
a solitary one. 

A two-wheeled cart filled with mail pouches standing 
near a truck reminded me that the town constable always 
went to this early train to put on the mail for the post- 
master. He was already at his post, seated in the depot 
waiting-room on the dusty bench by the rusty box-stove. 
He tugged at a cob pipe which gave out gurgling notes 
and an aroma telling of countless packages of cheap 
tobacco sacrificed on the same altar long before. 


I left my grips by the door and sat down beside the 
denim-clad old man, whose only greeting was a ‘‘good 
morning’’ more grunted than spoken, and accompanied 
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by a couple of frantic pulls at one side of his grey mus- 
tache. 

For a long time we sat in silence. A calendar, spotted 
and fly-specked, hanging on the cobwebbed wall opposite 
us, seemed to hold the attention of my somber com- 
panion. I let my gaze drift to it. I might as well stare 
at that as anything else; in fact, there was little to draw 
attention elsewhere. Dismal and lonely in the gloom of 
early morning, this railroad waiting-room seemed to me 
to be silent as a cliff cave but for the occasional thin 
buzz of a fly at the smudgy window. 

After a time, the presence of a human being beside me 
caused me to turn a sidelong glance away from the cal- 
endar. I looked at my companion and wondered about 
him. The little brown button in his jacket lapel told me 
that he was a veteran of the Civil War. Like the depot, 
he was almost devoid of individuality. In a hundred 
corn-belt towns I had seen his prototype. I looked him 
over from the toes of his well-worn plow shoes to the 
coarse straw hat on his grizzled head. Even the cob 
pipe in his mouth I recognized as a style which my own 
firm carried. Undoubtedly I had sold it to the very store 
from which the old man had purchased it. 

At last he seemed to feel my gaze on him, and he 
shifted his position so he could better look at me. It was 
then I discovered that while one eye was soft and grey, 
holding a suspicion of a twinkle, the other was hard and 
glittering and stared straight ahead in an expressionless 
manner. ‘‘Ah,’’ I thought, ‘‘a glass eye!’’ 

No sooner did this thought come to me than he drew a 
red bandanna handkerchief from his pocket; with a dex- 
terous movement of the other hand, he pressed the lids of 
his sightless optic and the staring glass globe lay in his 
palm. Quickly he wiped and polished it on his bandanna, 
and then, with an equally quick gesture, replaced it in its 
gaping orbit, smoking nonchalantly all the while. 
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I now found it difficult to take my eyes off this silent 
figure. He now possessed plenty of individuality. Here 
was a soldier, a fighting man! Somewhere, sometime, in 
some strange way perhaps, he had lost an eye. How? 
Obviously, it would be well worth while to ask. It was 
still thirty minutes until train time. 

‘“You’ve had an accident to one of your eyes,’’ I ven- 
tured. 

‘*Yes,’’ came the half-grunted reply, ‘‘I wear a glass 
one.’’ 

I wondered if he would volunteer further information. 
It seemed a long time before either of us spoke again. 
It was I who at last broke the silence: 

‘‘T see you’re an old soldier. Maybe you lost your eye 
in the war — a bayonet point or a bit of broken shell?’’ 

The old man let out a chuckle that was akin to real 
laughter. It seemed strange that this somber creature 
could give vent to laughter, but it was comforting to 
learn that he could.. I was reassured. More silence, 
punctuated only by the gurglings of his pipe. At last: 

‘“You’re way off, young man.”’ 

I was now more curious than ever. It seemed to me if 
I left Hordville without learning the exact manner in 
which my new acquaintance had parted with his eye, I 
would be troubled. My time was short. Must I ask him 
outright? My experience with his type had taught me 
that they sometimes resented a show of too much curi- 
osity; yet how was I to gain the information I sought? 
I would do it, I finally decided, and not mince words 
longer: 

‘‘Would you mind telling me how you met with the 
loss of your eye?’’ I queried boldly. 

I was astonished that the old man answered so quickly. 
He seemed to take my presumptuous question as a com- 
pliment. 

‘‘Know anything about game chickens?’’ he asked. 
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I replied thaf I knew a little. I had once traveled in a 
section of the country where cock-fighting was quite pop- 
ular and had myself attended cocking-mains with cus- 
tomers. 

‘*T guess the train’s late, anyway,’’ he went on, knock- 
ing the ashes from his pipe. ‘‘This is quite a yarn —I 
mean about my eye. I’ll tell you all about it. 

‘‘T’m an old cocker. My dad was one before me. Our 
folks on his side have always been fightin’-cock men. 
We’ve had a strain of fowls that was brought from Ire- 
land over a hundred years ago. Old County Down 
Whitehackles, they was. We imported a brood-cock 
from the old sod about every ten years to freshen up our 
strain, and then line-bred them in between times. I be- 
lieve in pure, line-bred old strains, I do. 

‘*My dad taught me all the tricks of the business; how 
to forge and leather gaffs, how to dub the young stags 
and walk them in the country, how to condition them and 
how to heel and handle. He could tie a gaff on so it 
would cut wicked, he could. He could take a cock from 
the pit when it was nearly ready to be counted out and 
had a bad rattle, and suck the blood out of its lungs and 
save it. I’ve seen him many a time take a bird that was 
uncoupled and pull his feet and knead the muscles of his 
thighs until he’d go back into the pit, break the count and 
win his battle. Dad taught me all this, he did. 

‘‘ After Dad died, I took his flock of chickens, and when 
I got a little saved up I made up my mind I’d import a 
brood-cock from County Down, Ireland, to build my 
stock up. We’d line-bred so long they was gettin’ too 
fine-boned, you see. Young man, I just wish you could 
have seen that brood-cock. I’ve never set eyes on a bet- 
ter bird. He weighed almost six pounds, and was a pic- 
ture, he was; big-boned, with strong shanks ; low coupled, 
and such a back! He cost me twenty-eight dollars, 
counting freight and duty. He stood the trip well and 
got here in fine shape. 
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‘‘My father had always fought chickens a good deal 
with Mart Lewis. Lewis’ folks was old chicken men, 
like our folks had been. Mart had a strain of fowls he’d 
originated himself by crossin’ several breeds together. 
They had a little Aseel blood in them. Mart was strong 
for Oriental blood, sayin’ it give the birds bone and 
gameness. Dad didn’t have no time for any but line- 
bred old Irish stuff. Mart called his strain ‘Rattle- 
snakes’ and for twenty-five years my dad and Old Mart 
fought mains back and forth with each other. It was 
just nip and tuck. Sometimes my dad would win, and 
sometimes the main would go to Mart. Year after year 
it went on this way. Cockers would come for miles 
around whenever my old man and Mart fought a main or 
a bunch of hack-fights. It was a struggle between old 
line-bred fowls and a crossed breed, you see. Everybody 
in town took sides, and it pretty near split the town in 
two. 

‘*When old Mart Lewis died, he left the flock of birds 
to his son Jim, and Jim had been trained in the game the 
same as I had. He knew the business, too, though I was 
a better heeler, for I’d got a secret of heelin’ from my 
dad that no one in these parts was on to. 

‘‘The winter that I got my brood-cock from Ireland, 
Jim Lewis had won a main of cocks off me. The town 
was just as much interested in the fights Jim and I had 
as they had been in our dads’ fightin’. It was the old 
struggle between the breeds, you see, that kept the thing 
excitin’ — Rattlesnakes against Whitehackles. 

‘*T’ll never forget the day I went down to the depot to 
get my new bird. Jim Lewis was there, and a good judge 
of game-cocks like him couldn’t help seein’ that this cock 
was somethin’ out of the ordinary. When he’d looked 
him over, he was that jealous he’d hardly speak to me. 

‘‘T had good luck the next spring with raisin’ birds. 
The next fall I had thirty-five stags to walk. Jim Lewis 
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had crossed his best grade Aseel hens with a fine straight 
Rattlesnake cock. He was leery of that imported bird of 
mine. He had good luck with his birds that year, too. 

‘‘About a month before Thanksgivin’, I got a chal- 
lenge from Jim to fight him a main of cocks. I really 
wasn’t hankerin’ for the main, for buyin’ that high 
priced brood-cock and it bein’ a wet year for crops, I 
wasn’t extra flush, but it wouldn’t do to let Jim Lewis 
bluff me. If I hadn’t accepted the challenge, I’d have 
had to move to another town, so I took him up. 

‘‘Just about that time Jim wrote a little article — or 
his woman did for him, for Jim wasn’t no scholar — for 
a game-chicken magazine that was published in South 
Carolina. He named his piece, ‘Advantage of Aseel 
Crosses over Line-Bred Strains.’ Everybody in this 
section that had anything to do with chickens seen it of 
course. Then I got the school teacher that boarded at 
our house to write up an answer for me for the same 
magazine. I named it, ‘Science of Line Breedin’, and 
Why It Is Superior to Crossin’.’ That made Jim so mad 
he quit speakin’ to me altogether. 

‘‘Time come for me to condition the cocks. It was 
corn-huskin’ time, and to get a main of birds conditioned 
with all the other work I had wasn’t any snap. I’d husk 
corn all day and at night I’d work on the cocks after 
chore time, flirtin’ and runnin’ them, and the woman 
looked after them through the day. To make sure that 
I’d have enough cocks to weigh in, I conditioned the 
brood-cock along with the others. For a few days before 
the main I was so nervous I couldn’t hardly sleep 
nights.’ 


‘‘The day of the main come at last,’’ continued the old 
man, ‘‘and I was at the pit bright and early. Even the 
sheriff and a district-court judge was there in the crowd. 
Of course in them days if an official had dared to inter- 
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fere with a cock fight he’d never got elected again. Such 
a mob I never see at a pit-side. Jim was nervous —I 
could see that— and surly and quarrelsome with me. 
We finally agreed on the referee and got the sheriff to 
make a little talk to the boys and ask them not to get too 
noisy. Then we began to weigh up the birds, and only 
five pairs fell in for weight. It was for twenty-five dol- 
lars a battle, and a hundred dollars on the odd fight. We 
had the judge hold stakes; we thought if any of the 
church people made a holler later it wouldn’t be a bad 
idea to have a couple of county officials mixed into it 
some way. 

‘‘T had to match my Whitehackle brood-cock to make 
the fifth pair. I noticed that he fell in for weight with 
the Rattlesnake cock that had headed Jim’s yard that 
season. Jim had been doin’ a lot of braggin’ about him, 
and he’d won two battles in pretty fast company. Bettin’ 
was lively. The two factions was well represented, and 
they all felt that this main would sort of settle the 
Whitehackle agin’ Rattlesnake question. 

‘‘At last all was fixed, and we started to heel our 
birds. Of course I was usin’ my dad’s old method of 
heelin’. I’d got way off to one side where no one but my 
helpers could see, and I was busy at work. Each time I 
put a gaff on, I’d work the cock’s back toe and watch the 
leader in his leg rise and fall. Then I’d get down and 
sight and get my gaff point on a line with the leader at 
the cock’s knee. A gaff tied on that way, if you know 
your business, cuts deadly. All at once I noticed Jim 
Lewis was sneakin’ up behind me to see how I did it. I 
jumped up and faced him. 

‘¢ “What do you mean, hangin’ around here, Lewis?’ I 
asked him. He knew I was mad clear through. 

‘¢ <T’ve got the right to see if you’re usin’ fair heels, 
ain’t I?’ he says. 

‘¢ ‘Your dad never got suspicious of the heels my dad 
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used,’ I said, ‘though he didn’t always like my dad’s way 
of heelin’!’ 

“All the boys caught on to what I meant and you 
should have heard them laugh. Jim started away mut- 
terin’, lookin’ mad enough to strangle me. Then I hol- 
lered after him: 

‘¢ <Tf you can’t win without spyin’ around tryin’ to 
steal my heelin’ methods you’ll have to lose!’ 

‘«That made him crazy and he yells back: 

‘* ‘Bet you fifty dollars on the side I don’t lose!’ 

‘¢ <T’ll take it,’ I said, tryin’ to act unconcerned. The 
boys said afterward they never saw a man show such 
nerve as I did. 

‘“Well, at last we got started. We had a new canvas- 
walled pit and everything was fine. I handled my own 
birds and Jim handled his. Jim was usually cool, but 
today I could see his hands tremble every time he set a 
bird down. I took the first two fights and Jim the second 
two. I never seen four battles over with in such a hurry. 
The crowd went wild and bet like a bunch of maniacs. 
The referee called the odd fight and Jim and I stepped 
into the pit, Jim with his Rattlesnake brood-cock and me 
with my Whitehackle. I could see Jim was shaky, and I 
wasn’t overly cool myself, but I never let on. 

‘‘ After we’d billed the birds and set them down they 
came together in a terrific shuffle. We all held our breath. 
I never saw such fightin’ nor two birds so well matched. 
All over the pit they went. At last they slowed down a 
bit but by the way they both was bleedin’ it was easy to 
see they was cuttin’ each other somethin’ awful. 

‘‘Tt was full twenty minutes before my bird got the 
count, but before I could count five Jim’s Rattlesnake 
broke it. Then about ten minutes of the wickedest spar- 
rin’ I ever saw and my Whitehackle got hung in Jim’s 
bird. This give us a chance to handle and I was glad of 
it. Both birds was weak. 
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‘‘The next pittin’ was short. Jim’s bird hung in mine 
and we handled again. Both birds was rattled. 

‘¢When we put them down again they come together in 
a buckle and rolled all over the pit. I could hardly tell 
which was which. At last they got hung again and we 
handled again. I tell you, young fellow, not a man there 
ever saw a fight like it, and there was old chicken men 
there from Everland, Clarksburg, Milton and all over the 
state. It finally settled down to a steady cuttin’ fight and 
in a buckle my bird lost an eye. I figured the jig was up 
then. The Rattlesnake came up on his blind side and 
shuffled him but as luck would have it he hung in his wing. 
This gave us a chance to handle again. I could see Jim 
startin’ to grin. 

‘‘T made up my mind right there that I’d have to do 
some mighty quick work. I fell back on everything that 
my Dad had taught me. I put my bird’s bill in my mouth 
and sucked the blood out of his lungs, got his feathers in 
shape and wiped off his bad eye. It seemed I didn’t have 
half the time I wanted before the referee called time.’’ 

For along time my narrator was silent. I was anxious, 
fearing that the whistle of my train would sound before 
he finished. His pipe was cold now. He moved it toa 
spot in his mouth where a pair of black fangs met to give 
it an anchoring place, before resuming his tale. 

‘‘We stepped into the pit, Jim and I; I set my bird 
down with his good eye toward Jim’s Rattlesnake. You 
know a blinker — that’s a cock with one eye gone — will 
always whirl a little when he rushes the other bird; 
knowin’ this I set him sideways a little to allow for his 
swing. I got down close to him after the referee said, 
‘Pit your cocks!’ so I’d be ready to handle if necessary. 
By this time the crowd was plumb crazy. The bettin’ 
had turned to Jim’s bird. Everybody was yellin’, ‘Two 
to one on the Rattlesnake!’ They crowded around so 
that they broke the rope around the pit. 

‘‘After we’d pitted the cocks there was a sort of a lull 
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in the excitement. Jim’s Rattlesnake crouched and 
seemed waitin’ for my bird to come over to him. My 
bird straightened up and crowed. This brought a yell 
from the crowd and they tried to crowd closer. One 
fellow shoved so hard that comin’ up against me, where 
I was crouched down in the pit, he pushed me clean over. 
I’d got so hot that I’d throwed my hat away and had a 
red handkerchief tied around my head. The push that 
this fellow give me tipped me clear over, and I fell with 
my head right near my bird just as he finished crowin’ 
the second time. God! I’ll never forget what happened 
then. My bird being’ blinked in one eye and excited by 
the noise made for that red handkerchief and give a tre- 
mendous shuffle. Before I could get my head out of the 
way he’d sent one of his steel gaffs clean through my eye- 
ball and the other was tangled in the handkerchief. I 
could feel him pecking at my head with his bill, tryin’ to 
get a bill hold for another shuffle. Before I could get my 
breath he tried to shuffle again and I could feel his steel 
spur tear loose from the eye-ball as the referee grabbed 
me and turned me over. Then just as they lifted me up 
to carry me out I could hear Jim’s Rattlesnake crowin’, 
and I knew he had finished my bird. Then everything 
got black as the inside of a tar-can.’’ 

Just at this moment the rumble of my train made me 
seize my luggage and start for the door, but I paused out- 
side to shake hands with my companion. ‘‘Sometime 
when I am here,’’ I said, ‘‘you must show me your flock 
of fighting fowls.’’ 

‘‘Can’t do it, young fellow,’’ he answered, ‘‘hain’t kept 
any birds since that fight.’’ 

As my train pulled out from the depot I caught a 
glimpse of the old man arranging the mail-sacks in his 
eart. I waved my hand to him in farewell, but as he 
straightened up and grasped the cart’s handles I noticed 
that his staring glass eye was toward me, so my gesture 
was lost. 

















PORTULACAS IN THE WHEAT 


By Grace Stone CoatTEs 


My mother was a woman rich in life 

Wisely controlled, renewed abundantly 

For others; vivid, till subdued by toil 

To her surroundings; limpid, loving Truth, 
Worshiping Right, a living loyalty! 

She gave me all I knew of honor, faith, 
Hatred of lying, scorn of littleness; 

She gave me all I cherish, save two things — 
A sensuous joy in life that she half feared 
For me, and pagan gladness in the sun 


Even when I sinned — most, when I sinned, I think! 


One hot, late morning, sun high overhead, 
(Having so sinned, and being well rebuked, 
Closeted, sentence served, and so, released) 

I watched the binders drop their yellow loads; 
And, pushing farther in the wheat, achieved 
The shivering ecstasy of mimic fear, 
Pretending I must hunt all day, all night, 

A thousand, thousand miles to find my home! 
The wheat was higher than my head, that year; 
It caught my hair, I know, and tangled it; 

So, bending to avoid the tugging stalks 

I came upon a wonder at my feet. 

I looked and held my breath, and looked again, 
Then raced to find my mother! 


Past the hedge 
The panting path had never seemed so long, 
Till crowded to her skirts, and looking up, 
Ankle in hand —a much-corrected trick 
That deep excitement always re-invoked — 
When breath came back, the words came tumbling, too; 
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A miracle! A marvel in the wheat, 
That she must see! 

She answered, not unkindly, 
(For she was courteous even when she spanked) 
‘‘T have no time to listen, child! Sit down!’’ — 
She held a heavy platter in her hand — 
‘“Now keep from under foot till I have served 
The dinner, for the teams are turning in!’’ 


I sat and swallowed tears; not bitter ones; 
Mine lay behind the lashes, quick to ease 
Grown-up rebuff or happiness that hurt. 

The men came streaming in, and last, my father. 
He bent to wash; so, slipping down beside him, 
Confident here at least, with breath restored, 
Both feet on floor, and words more ordered, eyes — 
Who doubts? — as wide and eager as before, 

I told him of the marvel I had found. 

Without a word he leaned to take my hand, 

And went to read my riddle of the wheat. 


Blossoms! A myriad of them, flaming silk, 

Of colors flaunted by the Sun! They glowed 

Clear yellow, red, and splashed and blended orange, 
Massed till we dared not step, then scattered out, 
Each one a passionate discovery! 

How long he shared them — minute, hour, 

Who shall gage delight! — a brief eternity 

He gave my gladness perfect right of way 

While men and harvest waited. Turning home 

He talked of leaves so modified to meet 

Our arid climate, reservoirs to hold 

The moisture, little surface to the sun; 

I trotting by him, deeply satisfied. 
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My mother told me they were portulacas 

Gone wild, once planted by an earlier tenant. 
No! They were rich enchantment, silken flame, 
A whole new continent in i"airyland! 


That timeless, golden afternoon I held 

Grave converse with my Fellows of the Sun, 
Companionship beyond the need of words; 

Deep in the sun-drenched wheat, content, I heard 
The whirring binders drop their tawny loads 
Nearer and nearer, clanking nearer still; 

A pause, a question, then my father’s voice 
Abrupt, imperative, ‘‘Swing out, I say! 

The child shall have her flowers! Swing around!’’ 
So past my seigniory the shining swathes 

Whose mile-long straightness was my father’s pride 
Veered suddenly and made a vexing end; 

While drivers muttered, brothers jested, gay 
Unstricken blossoms bravely cupped the sun. 
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TWO SONNETS 


By Martow A. SHAw 


I 


With hope, always with hope, I’ve watched for you. 
The grass is coming on the upland brown, 
As last spring early when we two rode down, 
And I alone returned — a bugle blew. 
Now galling tears fall fast, my heart is rue; 
And sound of music’s in the little town, 
Where people throng in gladness, lay their crown 
Of welcome on your men, the veteran few — 
It helps not that they speak of noble way, 
That to high bravery your name is wed, — 
The garden path is empty of your feet, 
Your face I’ll never in the doorway greet, 
And lonely is the come and go of day. 


II 


O’er earth the quiet of some hidden dell, 
And haze, and trees aflame, and tawny corn 
(The third rich autumn since my soul was torn), 
Was e’er for passing year a fitter knell? 

And from this patient, mystic color-spell, 

From quiet beauty hardly to be borne, 
Comes voice, I know not how, to my heart lorn, 
That with all dying things it fareth well. 

And know I, too, dear heart, in glory sleeping, 
There in far France, forever sanctified, 

That much I wronged you in that bitter weeping, 

You and the many chosen there who died. — 

O Earth, and is your beauty but fulfilled, 

By man in action for a high cause killed. 

















NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD: 
POET AND TEACHER 


By Joun T. FREDERICK 


Nelson Antrim Crawford illustrates the truth that it is 
altogether possible and natural to be at once a real 
teacher and a real writer —that writing and teaching 
are not mutually exclusive occupations. I do not know 
that Mr. Crawford would say that his experience as a 
teacher has helped him specifically in this development as 
a writer. There are some things in his work which seem 
rather far from the bourne of Kansas and of the teach- 

But you, my you, in Chateau Thierry dead! 
ing of journalism. But that his writing has not de- 
creased his usefulness as a teacher, anyone who has 
visited Manhattan and sat in his classes or become ac- 
quainted with his students will bear witness. 

The Ethics of Journalism (Knopf, $2.50) is a direct 
product of Mr. Crawford’s experience as head of the 
department of industrial journalism at Kansas State 
Agricultural College for a number of years. The book 
discusses the growth of a professional ideal in journal- 
ism, the various agencies at work to promote and retard 
this growth, and the outlook for the future. It is written 
brilliantly but not superficially. The mass of informa- 
tion it contains is made vital by intelligent organization. 
Altogether the book represents a finely satisfying execu- 
tion of a job that badly needed doing. The appendices, 
presenting various codes of ethics of journalistic organ- 
izations and of famous newspapers, is especially inter- 
esting and enlightening. 

It is peculiarly interesting to trace in Mr. Crawford’s 
volume of poems, The Carrying of the Ghost (Brimmer, 
$1.50), the same qualities of intellectual integrity and 
hardihood, and the same accurate sense of proportion 
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and relation, which make The Ethics of Journalism such 
an exceptional textbook. In the poems, of course, these 
qualities are supplemented and overshadowed by a very 
delicate response to tones and shades of language and of 
emotion, by mastery of subtle and individual rhythms, 
and by strength and beauty of poetic conception. Per- 
haps these qualities may be illustrated in a single brief 
poem: 


CARVER OF THE NIGHT 


Cleave the night, 
O most beautiful, 
with the sword of your great loveliness. 


Make through the carven moonlight 
a way for the ivory procession. 


Who is there 

that can know your loveliness, 

O carver of the night, 

O leader of the ivory procession? 


The same fundamental qualities of Mr. Crawford’s work 
appear in his poems about trees, two of which I shall 
quote: 


THE Oak 


Yes, William Morris, 

Here is your heart 

In a tree, 

Where you would have it. 

Yes, it still lives; 

Every oak is a memory of you. 


PINES 


The slow measure of the chanted war song. . . 
The storm cloud, dull throbbing black against the oky. 
The lover constant though unloved. 
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Not a few of Mr. Crawford’s poems add fantasy, whim- 
sicality, even a delicate grotesquerie, to the qualities I 
have noted. Perhaps some of these lay themselves open 
to the charge that the poet was unduly interested in his 
cleverness. But there is a wholesome sense of the ironic 
in the volume as a whole which convinces the attentive 
reader that Mr. Crawford is in no danger of losing his 
perspective. 

Altogether, I find The Carrying of the Ghost an enjoy- 
able and memorable book. It bears rereading, and I have 
given it a place in the short shelf of modern American 
poetry which I think worthy of study. The present vol- 
ume omits some of the best work Mr. Crawford has pub- 
lished (an almost unexampled performance on the part 
of a young poet). I look forward to his further work 
with assured belief. 

And here is Kansas giving one example of the teacher 
who is also a writer. There are many others: Raymond 
Weeks and Roger Sergel and Stuart P. Sherman, Joseph 
Auslander and Haniel Long and Witter Bynner, Elliot C. 
Lincoln and William Ellery Leonard and Edwin Ford 
Piper; looking back a few years, there are William 
Vaughn Moody, Paul Leicester Ford, and many, many 


more. 














BRIEF REVIEWS 


The Lake Superior Country, by T. Morris LonestretH. (Cen- 
tury, $3.50.) The romance of the Great Lakes is increasingly 
appreciated from year to year—the wholesome charm of the 
region, and the dramatic significance of human life there, both 
past and present. To the growing literature of this field Mr. 
Longstreth’s book is a valuable addition. It is keenly apprecia- 
tive of human values, and responsive to the fundamental things 
in any extensive experience of the Lakes. The most noteworthy 
effect of reading the book is a sharpening of a determination to 
‘*see for oneself’’. No better effect could be desired. 
a oe 


Mathematical Philosophy: A Study of Fate and Freedom, by 
Cassius J. Keyser. (Dutton, $4.70.) The judgment of one 
who knows little of philosophy and less of mathematics cannot be 
of much value in the case of such a book as this. Yet I draw 
courage from Professor Keyser’s sub-title, ‘‘Lectures for Edu- 
cated Laymen,’’ and venture to express my belief that here is a 
book of more than passing interest and significance. Personally 
I have found reading it exhilarating and heartening: somehow 
like playing a chess game with an infinite meaning, if such a 
thing were possible. I am grateful to Professor Keyser for put- 
ting the conceptions of modern mathematics within the reach of 
laymen like myself. I do not complain that reaching them is 
difficult: it could not be otherwise. I find the overcoming of 
these difficulties abundantly rewarding. a. 2 


Creole Sketches, by Larcapio Hearn. (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$2.00.) This book will be enjoyed by anyone who is interested 
in Hearn or in New Orleans. Much of it is intrinsically worth 
reading, and most of it bears the mark of the true writer. 
Creole recipes and songs, street cries, memorable place descrip- 
tions of the Creole section of New Orleans, and the numerous 
sketches of landladies and their guests, go to make up a com- 
posite picture which is vivid and delightful. Less interesting 
are the tirades on local political issues. On the whole, however, 
the editor (Charles Woodward Huston) is to be thanked for res- 
cuing these brief expressions of Hearn’s genius from their ob- 
security in the files of the New Orleans Item. oS ws 
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The Ranch, by Exuiorr C. Lincoun.’ (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.50.) 
It was a fortunate move which brought Mr. Lincoln to live in 
Montana more than a dozen years ago. The poet and the state 
have both profited. The region is full of the substance of real 
poetry; Mr. Lincoln has entered into the life and the spirit of 
his locality and is giving it suitable expression. His Rhymes of 
a Homesteader, published in 1920, contained among the lighter 
pieces such powerful interpretations of actuality as ‘‘The White 
Geranium’’ and ‘‘The Sheep-Herder.”’ 

Lincoln’s new book, The Ranch, resembles his earlier one in 
subject and method. His verse, always competent, is more sure. 
Main interest is in his characters: here the work goes deep — 
his people belong. Some of his poems very properly aim at 
entertainment; they succeed. I wish, however, that the serious 
poems of the two books might be sifted from these and brought 
together for cumulative interpretation of the genuine Montana. 

The comedy in the three proposals is delightful ; ‘‘The Contest 
Rider’’ is vivid life; the reservation Indian is a faithful picture 
of something the white man is trying to forget. ‘‘The Badger 
Hole,’’ here quoted in full, is simple and restrained, powerful 
in tragic implication, with not a syllable wasted. 


THE BapgGErR HOLE 

— He didn’t try to fool himself: he knew. 
Remote he watched the shining scarlet thread 
Creep snakewise in among the bluejoint roots, 
And coil in tiny pools that seemed to spread 
Each time his throat burned so. 

In dull review 
He saw the yearling reach the little park 
Bordered by willow brush, while down the slope 
His white horse pounded half a length behind. 
He heard the whistle of the circling rope; 
And then — the stunning weight — the flame-lit dark — 
Warm sunshine on his face. 

His eyes were clear. 

Funny he couldn’t move! His luck held good: 
He’d always sort of hoped to go like this, 
Quickly beneath the sky as a man should, 
And bother no one. Luck was mighty queer! 


And a white horse stood waiting. 
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Afternoon 
Grew dim with shadows. Then a silver rain 
Of stars came out. And soon a little boy 
Drove home with dad down the North Pasture lane 
Under low apple trees all bright with June. 
E. F. P. 


The Color of a Great City, by THEopORE DreEIsEr. (Boni and’ 
Liveright, $3.50.) This latest volume of Dreiser’s is less organic 
than A Book about Myself, less powerful than A Hoosier Holi- 
day. It consists of a series of sketches of New York in the years 
between 1900 and 1915, varying in length and in manner, but all 
absorbing, vivid, significant. Like all the work of Dreiser, this 
book holds the stuff of life. It is undeniably authentic. And 
more clearly than in most of his work the writer reveals himself 
—the attentive, sympathetic, deeply concerned observer of his 
material. It is New York, and it is Dreiser: what more could 
one ask? The format (I may note as if in answer) is especially 
good. For almost the first time, Dreiser is printed as well as he 
deserves. rs a A 


A Reader’s Guide Book, by May LamMBerTon BEcKER. (Holt, 
$2.75.) This is a volume of general bibliography for the student 
and general reader — intelligently arranged, and interpreted in 
such a sane and positive fashion that the work has personality, 
and even a creative character of its own. It is as comprehensive 
and as just as it would seem possible for a book of the sort to be, 
and unquestionably will have wide and appreciative use. 
a. FF 


A Letter from the Fire, by THomas Foster. (Privately printed, 
1924.) The positive interest attaching to adequate and well- 
written first-hand accounts of important events is finely illus- 
trated by A Letter from the Fire. The young Scotchman who 
wrote this narrative of the Chicago Fire for the information of 
his parents and friends overseas was a careful observer, who 
wrote calmly and yet vividly. Through his quiet, matter-of-fact 
narrative, the horrid and tremendous drama is more powerfully 
suggested than by any more sensational account. The document 
is one altogether worthy of preservation in the dignified and 
appropriate form now given it. A pleasant introduction is writ- 
ten by T. Henry Foster. J.T. F. 
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Skylines and Horizons, by DuBose Hrywarp. (Macmillan, 
$1.25.) There is firmness and soundness in the texture of these 
poems. They have something to say. They are the products of 
a genuine response to a region of vivid contrasts of grimness and 
beauty: and both grimness and beauty are here. The volume is 
slender and unpretentious, but the work it contains is honest, 
adequate, and at times masterly, as in the sonnet, ‘‘Evening in 
the Great Smokies’’: 


This is their moment, when the brimming skies 
Tilt mellow radiance along the wind 

To pour through drowsy valleys, and behind 
Far peaks. Compassionate the mountains rise, 
Dim with the wistful dimness of old eyes 
That, having looked on life time out of mind, 
Know that the simple gift of being kind 

Is greater than all wisdom of the wise. 


In this deep moment, hushed and intimate, 
When the great hills lean close and understand, 
While silence broods, and beauty is made plain, 
Children in life’s dark house may swing a gate 
That lets into a lucent, ample land 

Where lips struck dumb may learn to sing again. 


Altogether, I find Skylines and Horizons a profoundly satisfy- 
ing contribution to that American poetry of regions which is 
more than regional in its appeal and its significance. 

& Fe He 
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